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sirable, the stanchions may be opened with- 
out letting the calves entirely loose. If a 
strap with a snap fastened to it be used 
around the neck, the calf may be hitched or 
unhitched in a moment at any time, when to 
be turned entirely loose for taking exercise. 
The short cord should have a ring in one end, 
and after the other end is passed through a 
hole bored in the stanchion, a knot will make 
all secure. In this way calves can be fed 
without spilling their milk, they cannot get 
their feet in their food, nor can they suck the 
ears of their companions, provided the stan- 
chions are a proper distance apart. After 
drinking their milk they should be encouraged 
to eat a little sweet wheat bran, or some good 
upland hay should be placed before them to 
work upon. 


Temperature and Quantity of Milk. 


If milk is fed to calves by hand, whether 
new or skimmed, it should be given at about 
blood heat, and few can determine the tem- 
perature with safety without the use of a ther- 
mometer. From 95 degrees to 98 degrees is 
about the right temperature. It is much the 
safest way to warm the milk in a larger vessel 
of hot water; then there is no danger of 
scorching it. It is also very important to 
observe great regularity in feeding, for if 
a calf gets too hungry from long fasting, 
it will be almost to over load its 
stomach if food is given it ad libitum. An 


sure 
over-feeding of cold milk in cool weather, 
particularly at night, is almost certain to give 
a young calf the scours, a disease which is 
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RAISING CALVES. 


eR has often ad- 
favorably situated 
heir calves instead 
weeks old 


them when but a tew 


of following another common prac- 


< them in the head when only two 
ays old. A good, healthy calf, 
parentage, is too valuable an ani- 
sacrificed thus carelessly or thought- 


s true that all the calves born may 





ired tor keeping the number of 
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mals good, nor for supplying the | 
ch naturally follows an increase 
pulation in a country. There are 


worth 


themselves are possibly 


it which are not desirable to breed | 

that in some localities there must be 
>| 

needs of | 


» the 
ve tile 


voung calves abc 
ach farmer has the undoubt- 
or himself how he will dis- 


stock. Our claim is that 


staken their interests by 
ing calves which might | 
return if judiciously 
lucted experiments have 

" ibt that young animals 
for feeding than do those 
passed their years of growth. 
e generally realized there 
and far- 


animals kept, 
inge their stock much oftener | 
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n their practice. Many buyers 


d b_tter than to ever pur- 
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ly a gain in condition, and this at a 
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equal to all it will bring when 
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bject of raising calves, | 
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3 us to believe that 
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in front of them so |} 
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They were 


th such long 


f getting tangled and choked, and 


ropes that they were in | 


same cause they could, and did dis- 
voidings in all directions, into 
gers and upon the bodies of each | 
Several were quite covered by their 
companions’ filth from head to 


had also been over-fed till scour- 
1, which not only added to the 

ve appearance of the animals, but 
angered their health. Calves 
fed by hand quite often get the 
cing at something after every 
pt with others they suck each 
ther parts of the bedy, or if 

to satisty natural instincts by 
about their mangers they 
With this habit encouraged 
ves, if kept in such a pen as we 


will 


be in great danger of 
eir stomachs that will make 

k. We learned also that 
ilves, who was a patron of 
having a surplus of milk, 
ilves really needed, but it was 
them to save it from being 
ere is rhaps nothing in common 
vorse for calves than over-feeding, 
W n their food is cold, skimmed 
is food 
t it must be fed 


mined milk & good for | 
with good judgment, 
Al- 
lave made no practical test for 
no doubt that Small’s 


if judiciously handled, would 


cess nor at a low temperature. 
wet 


t, we have 


lives of thousands of calves which 
innually spoiled or badly stunted by 
ng. With its rubber teat and slow ! 
the milk, almost exactly as if 
the natural way from the real mother, 
mixes in the due proportion of saliva, 
tl to perfect digestion, and thus es- | 
rming the babit of sucking his manger 
nions’ ears after every meal. But 
‘bits need not be formed if one will 
utly careful about confining the calf 
e of taking its milk. 


How to Feed. 


calf that is fed milk from a pail, 
so tied or fastened that it cannot 
milk, get its foot into the pail, nor 
ing to suck after drinking till it has 
to We have never 

for confining calves during 

ng hour better than the common 
ised by milk producers for fasten- 
cows. It is easily made and an- 
purpose well, and after one or two 
“> * “eves will learn to lie down and rise up 
vs their heads between the stanchions, as 
‘Cily as the most experienced old cows. 
perfect comfort, it has been our 
to also tie with a short cord, so that 
he night and at other times when de- 


crave for it. 


method 


heir 
the 


Fo emmnes 
Practice 


uring t 





very often followed by death, unless checked 
at the outset by greatly reducing the feed. 
There is no better time than the fall for rais- 
ing calves. Calves do better on dry hay with 
their milk, than if fed green grass, and if they 
learn to eat hay early, and go through the 
winter in healthy condition, they will be in 
the best possible condition to turn away toa 
good pasture in spring. 
How to Build the Stanchions. 

In building stanchions a 2x4 joist for the 
top and sill, with a four inch strip to match 
with narrow strips of inch board for the up- 
The 


stationary upright should be secured by small 


rights is all the wood work required. 


44 inch light carriage bolts passing through 
the three 
The movable strips should be planed a little 


thicknesses of joist and boards. 
thinner at the ends to allow of easy play, the 
bottom end to be held by a bolt, the upper 
hy a wooden key. When the calf gets too 
large for the room given, the movable up- 
right may be set farther out by boring new 


Milk j 


given to good calves as to swine, and it looks 


holes. idiciously fed will pay as well 
now as if it might pay a good deal better for 
some time to come. 


THE PROPAGATION OF BLACK- 
BERRY PLANTS. 


Now is the best time in the year for pro- 
viding for an increase of blackberry plants, 
either for home use or for sale. 
take the 
sprouts which start up during the summer 


It isa cam- 


mon practice to up suckers or 
season, for setting out new plantations, but 
such plants, though fairly good, are not usu- 
ally equal to those which are nicely grown 
The blackberry, like the 


Canada thistle, milk weed, and many other 


from root cuttings. 


plants, sends out large, leading roots which 
run off from the mother plant in a horizon- 
tal direction, often at quite a depth below the 
surface, and trom which suckers spring up to 
form new plants. Inexperienced persons, in 
attempting to take up these suckers, often 
pull them off at the intersection with the 
large, horizontal root, leaving nothing but a 
straight, short stick, with no fine roots at- 
These shoots might 


tached. possibly be in- 


duced to grow by cutting off the tops and 
bed, the 


but for ordinary 


plunging the stubs in a hot or in 


warm soil of a greenhouse, 
setting, they are worthless. 


If more care be taken in digging up the 


| suckers, a portion of the horizontal root may 


be 
pull much on the sucker, for it will easily 


obtained with it, but it will not answer to 
break off at the lower end, where it connects 
with the root. A good sucker well taken 
up, is a perfect T inverted thus, 7, with a few 
fine shoots attached to the lower portion or 


root. But much better plants can be grown 
by digging up the large, horizontal roots at 


this season of the year, and after cutting them 
into two-inch lengths, bury them in a box of 
sandy soil, the whole to be placed in a cellar 
the The need just 
enough moisture to keep the root cuttings 
alive and fresh. Too little will kill them by 
drying, too much by rotting. 


for winter. soil will 


During the winter, the cut ends of the 
roots will callus, ready for sending out fibrous 
When the 
ground is ready for working in spring, the 


feeding roots in the spring. 


cuttings are to be planted out in drills, as we 
would plant peas or other garden secds. 
Each cutting will be found to have formed 
buds along its length, the strongest of which 
will push up and make good plants. Even 
the fine roots of blackberries, not larger than 
the stems of wheat or coarse grass, will often 
make good plants when treated as we have 
described, but the large, leading roots are 
best, as they contain a greater store of vitality 
from which to draw while buds are forming. 

A few years ago, the writer distributed 
a large number of plants of the Snyder 
blackberry to the readers of the Farmer. 
Most of the plants were superfluous suckers 
which had sprung up among bearing plants. 
We have heard only favorable reports from 
those who received the plants, and there are 
many gardens where this luscious fruit is now 
had in abundance from plants thus distrib- 
uted. 

Some of our subscribers are occasionally 
writing to ask if we have a stock of plants for 
sale, in quantities suitable for planting by 
the 
have little time for carrying on the nursery 


acre. In reply, we would say that we 
business, and have no plants for sale at pres- 
ent, and could only accommodate those desiring 
to give the Snyder a trial, by sending them a 
few root cuttings. And we would much pre- 
fer that orders should be sent to responsible 
nurserymen who make a business of raising 
plants. 

The Snyder is now well known, is endorsed 
by nearly all who have tested it, and may be 
found in the nurseries of all the growers of 
hardy, small fruits. As far south as New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, varieties producing 
larger berries are more popular, but these 
will not endure our winters, and are conse- 
quently very uncertain. 

The Hale Brothers of Glastonbury, Ct., 
Prof. Maynard of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, and Dr. T. H. Hos- 
kins of Newport, Vt., have all given the 
Snyder an extended trial, and as all grow 
plants for sale, we presume they could ac- 
commodate those desiring large stocks. But 
any one having a few plants can increase 
them very rapidly by the method we have de- 
scribed, and at the same time obtain better 
plants than by any other method. 

Far more young men shonld give attention 
to the propagation of small fruit plants, for 
which there is always a local demand in every 
town or small village. The raspberry can be 
propagated in the same way, though as this 
fruit sends up great numbers of suckers from 
all its surface roots, there is less call for this 


method of propagation. 





JAPAN FARMING IN THE EARLY 
CENTURIES. 





Not until within a comparatively recent 
period, has there been much known concern- 
ing Japan by the people of other parts of the 
world. We know now, that the people have 
lived largely upon fruits, grains and vege- 
tables, and though the population of the 
country is quite dense, the people have raised 
most of the food consumed. The cultivation 
of the soil has been carried on very skilfully, 
and very largely by hand labor. Laborers 
are plenty, and the result of labor is an 
abundant supply of food for all who work. 

_To Mr. S. Arakawa, whose name, as a 
writer, has occasionally appeared in these 
columns, we are indebted for a manuscript 
copy in English, of a few pages of extracts 
from one of the oldest books on agriculture, 
probably in existence. It is, or was, until 
lately, about the only agricultural book in 
the Japanese language, and was the authority 
in all matters relating to the cultivation of 
farm and garden crops. 

Rice was formerly one of the most impor- 
tant crops grown by the Japanese, and its 
culture in the olden times was made the sub- 
ject by Mr. Arakawa, of an interesting series 
of illustrated articles published in the Far- 
MER, several months ago. Most of the other 
grains are raised which are common in other 
parts of the world. Next to rice, barley was, 
for a long time, the most important grain 
grown in Japan. Indeed, until within a few 
years, barley has been the bread grain of the 
world, and would be today, were it not for 
the cheapness of steam transportation, en- 
abling the farmers of new countries to raise 
other grain and send it half round the world 
for a very few dimes per hundred weight. 

The old Japanese agricultural authority 
speaks of barley as being much more easily 
raised than wheat, and also much less ex- 
hausting to the soil. It was sown in the fall 
as a winter grain, also in the early spring, as 
soon as the ground was dry enough to pul- 
verize well when stirred. The old farmers 
of Japan were very particular to work their 
soils very thoroughly before putting in their 
crops, the aim being to enable the roots of 
plants to find their way easily through every 
inch of soil in search of the plant food con- 
tained in it. Night-soil, wood ashes and fish 
seem to have been among the principal fer- 
tilizers used Ashes are alluded to in the 
highest terms. Grains, like barley, were 
usually sown in drills and cultivated several 
times during growth, the first cultivation 
being deep and thorough, while the later cul- 
tivating was more shallow, so as not to in- 
jure the roots of the plants. 

In dry seasons, brine was used for soaking 
the seed over night previous to planting it, 
and sometimes weak brine was poured over 
the drills to keep the ground moist, and the 
plants growing. When the crop was over- 
luxuriant, so as to fall down before ripening, 
twigs of trees were set along side of the drills 
to support the stems, as we bush peas and 
pole beans to keep the vines off from the 
ground, or stakes were driven in the earth in 
the line of the rows, and strings made of bark, 
were stretched along the drills for support. 
In selecting wheat for seeding, great pains 
were taken, all the imperfect seeds being 
picked out by hand. Itis an old saying in 
that country, that each cultivating will increase 
the yield of grain, also that it betokens a 
light crop to meet a man selling water when 
Millet 
long been an important grain crop in Japan, 


What 
to 


starting out to plant the seed. has 


several varieties being cultivated. 
would American farmers think if advised 
transport millet plants from beds to fill any 
blank places in the field crop? Yet Japanese 
agriculture reached that practice long years 
ago. A variety of corn was also grown which 
was transplanted from seed beds when six 
inches or more high. 

Deep ploughing is recommended, that the 
roots of the crop may readily penetrate the 
soil deeply for the needed moisture to sustain 
life and growth. 
planted on the same land continuously, but 
other 


for best results, and farmers then, as now, 


Beans were not to be 


must be raised in rotation with crops 
were instructed not to work among them 
when the leaves were wet with rain or dew. 
Beans ground with barley sometimes found 
their way into cakes-or bread. A steady 
diet of grain food was believed to cause de- 
rangement of the bodily functions in certain 
ways, and turnips were recommended as 
being excellent substitutes for a change. 

Mixing sand with carrot or other seed to 
ensure more even distribution in the drills, 
was a practice known in those early days, as 
with us in these later times. The importance 
of good seed was also well understood, all 
but the main stem of the carrot and similar 
plants being cut away when the seed stalks 


“oo 
Dr 


started after being set out in spring. 
plants were among the common garden crops, 
several varieties being grown. We find, too, 
that bugs, flies, and other insects annoyed 
the Japanese farmers then, as they do most 
of us at the present day, and that liberal 
manuring and good cultivation were among 
the means used to overcome insect depreda- 
tions. And finally, the planter then, as now, 
was expected to till his soil and sow his 
seeds, trusting God for the increase, perform- 
ing all farm operations with a ‘‘prayerful feel- 
ing, a purity of heart which is not disturbed 
by any external temptations, paying exclu- 
sive attention to the special work in hand, 
and by thus doing, the result will be all that 
the reasonable heart could desire.” 





Destroy THE Lice on Catrrie.—Do not 
let the cattle go into winter quarters infested 
with Before the weather gets any 
colder, lousy cattle should be thoroughly 
washed in strong soapsuds, in which a little 
carbolic acid has been added. Rub the wash 
well into the skin in those places where lice 


lice. 


are most usually found, and if need be, wash 
the entire body. Take a sunny day, and rub 
well with dry cloths until the animal is past 
danger from cold. We know farmers who 
wash their whole herds in this way, fall and 
spring, and believe it pays. Lice are often 
brought to a farm upon purchased cattle. 
Before turning such into a clean herd, they 
should be thoroughly cleaned from lice and 
nits. A mixture of lard and kerosene rubbed 
into the hair of the neck and shoulders, and 
at the roots of the tail, will tend to clear the 
animals of lice. But little kerosene will be 
required, and the mixture should be applied 
sparingly in cold weather, as it will make the 
skin sensitive to cold. Plenty of good food 
to keep cattle thrifty, will tend to keep them 
free from lice. 





A LarGe Sournern Peacn Orcuarp.— 
Every American has heard of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, the great Irish agitator, but not 
every one knows that J. H. Parnell, a brother 
of the Irish patriot, is one of the largest peach 
growers in America. His orchard of some 
two thousand acres, is in the western part of 
Georgia. He made his first venture in peach 
culture after failing with cotton, by setting 
fifteen acres of Hale’s early, and several other 
Northern varieties, but finding these unsuited 
to the climate, introduced varieties from Eng- 
land. He is annually increasing his business 
by setting out 25,000 trees, besides others to 
replace those which are too old for profit. 





His net income has been as high as $11,000 


per year. His farm, which originally cost 
about $16,000, is now valued at $300,000. 
New York and Cincinnati are his principal 
markets, and as his fruit comes in when 
peaches are scarce, he obtains very high 
prices. 





LOSS BY COOKING FOOD. 





In some experiments carried on at the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station the past summer, it was shown that 
there is an actual loss of nutritive material 
from cooking hay and grain for stock. Also, 
that the loss is in that portion of the food 
called flesh-forming material, or the nitro- 
genous portion. This will doubtless surprise 
some readers who believe that cooking cattle 
food is an economical process, and they may 
claim that this loss, which is slight, it is true, 
is more than offset by the greater digesti- 
bility of the cooked food over the uncooked. 
But further experiments in the use of an ar- 
tificial digestive fluid showed that there was a 
larger per cent of food digested when in the 
raw state than when cooked. Many actual 
tests carried on in the stable have indicated 
that raw food is at least equal in value for 
cattle, to the same food when cooked, and 
that the cost of cooking is an expense that no 
farmer can afford to incur. 

In other trials, however, the opposite con- 
has The 
advantage from making these trials in the 
laboratory is, that there is far less oppor- 
tunity for error than in stable experiments. 
Duplicate tests in the laboratory showed only 


clusion sometimes been reached. 


the very slightest variation in the figures. 
We know of very few farmers who have faith 
encugh in the economy of cooking food, to 
follow the practice to any considerable ex- 
tent. 
warm water will doubtless sometimes increase 


In very cold weather, cooked food and 


the tlow of milk by helping to keep the ani- 


mals in a more comfortable condition. <A 


steamer in the barn raises the temperature 
quite materially, and cows always give more 
milk when they are kept reasonably warm 
and comfortable, but the cows’ stomachs have 
a wondertul digestive power. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


COLT 

A colt, now four months old,—two months since 
injured its hind leg by jamming it in a space be- 
tween a door and sill. It was bruised and cut to 
the bone on both sides of the leg, and now presents 
two bad sores, full of proud flesh and discharging 
constantly. The leg is also badly swollen. I have 
tried numerous remedies, which seem to do more 
harm than good. Whatshalll try next? An early 
answer through the Farmer, will greatly oblige 


WITH SORE LEG, 


Haverhill, N. Hl. B. H. 
ReMARKS.—As we can not know from the de- 
scription given of the case, what treatment has 


been given, we can only reply in a general way, as 
to 
animal is first injured. 


how such injuries should be treated when the 


Ifthe skin is badly torn 
displaced, it should be drawn together, and if 


or 


need be, held in place by a few stitches. The in- 
jured parts must be cleaned as thoroughly as may 
be from dirt, and after two or three days, daily 


washing with tepid water should be followed, and 
after washing, cover with a simple dressing of tow 
saturated with water or oil, to which a little car- 
If the dressing can not 
be kept in place, the washing in carbolic acid solu- 
tions may If 
the granulations become soft and flabby, and pro- 


bolic acid has been added. 
be continued without the dressing. 


jecting (proud flesh,) touch with a pencil of lunar 
caustic and expose to dry air. In cases of very 
large sores which are slow to heal, it is sometimes 
advisable to cut Uiin silces of skin from other parts 
of the body and plant them upon the raw surface, 
holding them in place with strips of adhesive plas- 
ter. Keep all injured animals in clean, dry and 
comfortable quarters, and give slightly loosening, 
but nourishing food. 


LATE BARLEY FOR FERDING. 

How late can green barley be safely left to stand 
in the field? Or, in other words, how light a frost 
will destroy it? I have a lot of it now growing for 
soiling my cattle, and do not know exactly how to 
treat It. STUDENT. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23d, 1885. 


Remarks.—If green barley were overtaken by a 
sudden hard frost early in the fall while it was 
growing rapidly, it would probably be consider- 
ably injured. Such a freeze occurred a few years 
ago, and killed not only barley but turnips and 
cabbages, vegetables that 
hardy. There have 


are classed as quite 
many light frosts the 
present autumn, and a few that were not very 


light, yet we have seen very little barley that has 


been 


shown signs of injury. 
be killed by too early sowing in spring, and usual- 
ly it will endure all autumn frosts until the ground 
actually freezes hard. We have repeatedly cut 
barley when the ice would gather upon the scythe, 
and when it was too cold to work without mittens. 


We never knew barley to 


Barley cut late in November may lie in small heaps 
in the field for several days without injury, and it 
is a very good way to keep it till needed for feed- 
ing. It has been our aim to have this crop last till 
snow flies, and sometimes we have lost a little by 
having it buried under snow banks, but it is far 
better to lose a little in that way than to be with- 
out it the previous six weeks. Barley for late fall 
use is a most excellent plant, and its cultivation is 
being widely extended for that purpose. We have 
rarely seen it look better than the present season. 


Mr. T. S. Goup, Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Agriculture, is a 
practical farmer. On his farm in West Corn- 
wall, he keeps about a hundred Ayrshire 
cattle, the larger number being milch cows, 
from which a large income is annually real- 
ized from the sale of milk in New York City. 
Mr. Gold has also given much attention to 
fruit culture, having many acres in apple 
trees of bearing size. He is shipping a con- 
siderable part of his apple crop this year to 
England, on his own account. He will have 
several thousand bushels in all. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WHAT EXPERIENCE TEACHES. 





The condition of the hop market this year fur- 
nishes another illustration of the lack of practical 
wisdom, not to call it folly, of those farmers who 
confine themselves entirely to one crop, as do many 
of the hop growers of New York. With a reported 
yield largely above the average, it is supposed the 
crop will not pay the cost of production. Thus, af- 
ter a season’s labor, the farmer finds himself worse 
off than when he began. There is no encourage- 
ment or inspiration in such results. True, it may 
occasionally happen that he meets with unusual 
luck, scoops it in largely, as he did last year, but 
on general principles, he is usually out. To avoid 
this one must divide his risks and double his 
chances. Mixed husbandry, diversified farming, 
is every where demanded. Put not all your eggs 
in one basket, says experience. The advice is re- 
plete with orphic wisdom. But today, as of yore, 
there needs to be “line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.” Why do farmers persist in shutting their 
eyes to the light that shines all around them? No 
merchant will bave all his property insured in one 
office, however reliable it is supposed to be; and 
why should farmers set their season's hope upon a 
single cast, the hazard of a die? 

Large Versus Small Farms. 

Happily the farming policy of today is growing 
to be more and more of an intensive character in- 
stead of an extensive one, so to speak, for which 
there are good and sufficient reasons. For years 
the craze has been for thousand acre farms, and in 
not a few instances have these figures been largely 
exceeded by half a hundred. Five years ago there 
were between 28,000 and 29,000 farms in the United 
States of over one thousand acres each, forty of 
which, mirabile dictu, were in Massachusetts, 
2500 in California, and 3500 in Georgia. While 
these immense tracts of land may feed the omnivo- 
rous acquisitiveness of human nature, administer- 
ing to its weakness in this particular, the profitable- 
ness of these farms is generally found to decrease 
in the ratio of their size. The practical working 
of these extensive districts has proved in many in- 
stances less satisfactory than was expected. Culti- 
vation fails to keep pace with such an extent of 
territory. In the spirit of the moralist, who advo- 
cates on general principles, fewer and better chil- 





dren, the political economist demands more and 


smaller farms. Less in quantity and more in qual- 
ity ; concentration in place of expansion; circum- 
scription rather than circumference. There is no 
fun in biting off more than one can possibly chew. 
The farmer who seeks to spread himself over more 
than he can actually cover, does so at the expense 
of the whole. Tillage gets neglected. Thorough- 
ness is out of the question. Better to do half as 
much well, than twice as much poorly. It pays 
not only in satisfaction but in actual profit. 

With a total acreage of 39,000,000 sown to wheat, 
rye and buckwheat, the average yield this year is 
only about ten bushels per acre. Who does not 
believe that if the same labor and cultivation be- 
stowed tpon the whole had been given but to one- 
half of this area, that the results would not be 
more satisfactory than they now are? The pros- 
perity of France is largely due to the great number 
of her small farms, and to the manner of their 
cultivation. In this country the number of suc- 
cessful farms of a large size is out of all propor- 
tion as compared to the number of smaller ones. 
And though our area is nearly a score of times 
that of France, we could greatly improve our con- 
dition by judiciously increasing the character of 
our cultivation even at the sacrifice of territory. 
Small farms, as a rule, pay better than very large 
ones, simply because they get proportionately 
more considerate attention, fuller and better treat- 
ment. Grorce A. Bacon. 

Washseyton, October 20th, 1885. 4 


For the New England Farmer. 


FATTENING SHEEP. 





Fattening sheep in winter for the market is not 
so generally practised by farmers as it should be. 
A good profit can be realized on the sheep—more 
than paying for all the food given, and a large 
quantity of good dressing for the land may also be 
obtained. A sheep that is not quite fat enough for 
butchering, sells for a low price, and it would be 
much better for the owner to keep all such, and 
feed them till they are in good condition, when they 
will sell for a good price. Live sheep have some- 
times been freighted to New York from the West 
at a cost of $125 a head, and sold there for $2. 
These sheep were poor and unfit to slaught>r, and 
had to be sold low. After having been fed three 
months with cheap corn, or other abundant crops 
which their raisers possessed they would have sold 
for $5) to $6 each. Farmers can not afford to man- 
age in that way, sending sheep to market before 
they are fitto send. Yet it is always easy enough 
to find plenty of farmers who want to dispose of 
their sheep rather than to be to the trouble of fat- 
tening them themselves. It is not profitable to buy 
old sheep for fattening. Young sheep fatten more 
readily, and it costs less per pound for the flesh 
In fattening 
sheep most of the gain in flesh is fat, and the for- 
of fat takes little material 
from the feed. In some German experiments made 
to determine in what form the gain in flesh was in 


produced the younger the sheep are. 


mation of fertilizing 


fattening sheep, it was found that the increase in 
weight of adult sheep fed on a fattening ration 
was almost exclusively fat. By killing a sheep at 
found that for 100 
fat-free tlesh at the end of the first pe- 


three different periods, it was 
parts of 
riod, there were at the end of the second period 99, 
and at the end of the third period 102 parts; but 
for 100 parts of fat at the end of the first period 
there 
parts at 


the end of the second, and 352 
the end of the third period. 


were 272 at 
rhus it will 
be seen that the increase in weight was mostly due 
to of fat, and the 
the feed given would take but little if any fertiliz- 


increase removal of that from 
ing value. 
Young Sheep are the Most Profitable. 
The most profitable sheep to feed are the lambs 
If thrifty 
readily, and 
In 


was found 


which have just attained to good size. 
and healthy they will take 
gain fast in proportion to the food consumed. 
experiments performed in Germany it 


on flesh 


that in teeding sheep from the age of seven to ten 
months, one hundred pounds of digestible nutri- 
ment produced fourteen pounds increase in weight; 
from ten months old hundred 
pounds produced twelve and six-tenths pounds of 
ten 


to thirteen one 


Mali; (Wom tiirteen vw eighteen mous and 


seven-tenths pounds; at from eighteen to twenty 
two months one hundred pounds of digestible nu- 
triment produced a gain of only five and four- 
tenths pounds, or less than one-half the gain ob- 
tained trom the same food fed to sheep from seven 
After the age of eighteen 
months the most of the gain in weight is fat, and 


to eighteen months old. 


in feeding sheep after that age the ration should be 
on tat 


for 


such as is best calculated to lay rapidly. 


Therefore in purchasing sheep feeding, the 
lambs of six months and over, and yearlings up to 
eighteen months should be preferred. 

Value of the Manure. 

In England large numbers of sheep are fattened 
for the purpose of obtaining the manure made by 
them, and that is all the profitexpected. They pay 
more per pound in the fail than they expect to ob- 
tain in the winter and spring. 
contrary, can buy inthe fall for half the price 
or less, that they can readily sell for in the spring, 
higher estimate on the 
They esti- 
the value of the manure made from a ton oj 


Our farmers,on the 


English farmers place a 
value of manure than our farmers do. 
mate 
ciover hay fed to sheep at $9 64; from a ton of In- 
dian corn $6 65; and from a ton of oil cake $19 72. 
Although manure is not so much in this 
country as in England, yet it is of sufficient value 


worth 


to make the manure obtained by feeding sheep well 
worth considering in this connection. 


Profitable Feeding. 

Sometimes large profits are realized by purchas- 
ing a lot of sheep and fattening them. John John- 
ston of New York, once purchased several hundred 
merino sheep at an average price of $181. They 
were fed through the winter with half a pound of 
oil cake, and three-fifths of a pound of corn each 
per day, in additon to wheat or oat straw, at an ex- 
pense of $1 63 per head for corn and oil cake, and 
sold in the spring at $6 each. This left him $3 56 
per head for the straw, care, and profit of the oper- 
ation. A farmer in Springfield, Vt., a flock 
of 123, a cross of Saxon Merino, made a gross gain 
of $4 50 per head, and a net profit of $1 30 in feed- 
ing twenty tons of English hay, and 200 bushels of 
Hon. Isaac Newton, formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, once purchased 200 sheep 
for $600, fed them four or five months, and sold 
them in Philadelphia market for an aggregate of 


$2500, 


with 


corn. 


Method of Feeding. 


As to method of feeding, an experienced feeder 
says that his plan of fattening is to begin when the 
sheep are put into yards in November or December, 
by feeding straw and a pound of oil cake, meal or 
grain, to each sheep for the first months. 
Then he begins to feed hay, and if itis of very 
good quality he reduces the oil cake, meal or grain, 
one-half. This, however, must depend upon the 
condition of the sheep. Fat is the object, and 
enongh feed must be given to secure the desired 
condition. The feeding must be regular, and only 
so much should be given as is eaten up cleanly. 
Three times a day is often enough to feed. Many 
farmers have considerable straw, which they hard- 
ly know what to do with. A portion of it may be 
profitably disposed of in the way indicated, that of 
feeding along with oil cake, or cotton seed meal, or 
grain, to sheep. Sheep if rightly managed may be 
fattened at a very slight expense 

H. Reynouips, M. D. 


two 


Livermore Falls, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE MAINE MAN WHO WENT 
ABROAD. 





Mr. H. G. Abbott gives, in the Farmer of Oct. 
17, an account of a trip through northern New 
York, where he says he saw some very poor 
country. Mr. Abbott must have had some spruce 
gum in his eyes, or, perhaps, he went through in 
the night. At all events, he makes some very 
queer statements in regard to a very superior farm- 
ing region. When he crossed Lake Champlain he 
was in what is known far and near, as the Cham- 
plain Valley, where are some of the finest farms in 
America, with no exception. In going westward, 
he passed through a few miles of comparatively new 
country, which might look ‘‘barren”’ to a man from 
Maine. When he reached Chateaugay, he was in a 
first-class farming region. Next, he passed through 
Burke, Malone, Bangor, Moira, and North Law- 
rence, and he soon reached Norwood, which is in 
St. Lawrence County, and in the midst of the finest 
dairy farms to be found in the Empire State. 

The first named towns are in the finest hop- 
growing districts in the world. Mr. Ferguson, of 
Malone, is the largest grower of hops in the world, 
getting many thousands of spruce and cedar hop- 
poles from Maine. Clinton, Franklin and St. Law- 
rence counties, together with Jefferson county, are 
noted for their dairy products, and the fertility of 
the soil. Hops can not be grown in a desert, and 
the yield of hops, hay, potatoes, oats, spring wheat, 
and ‘‘all and every,” including wool, horses, etc., 
is evidence of a strong soil and good cultivation. 
That region was settled by thrifty people from 





New England, Nota few were from Maine, and 








they are glad of it. Much pains has been taken to 
improve cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 

The heaviest pair of steers that were ever 
slaughtered in Boston, were raised by Col. Orvis, 
in St. Lawrence County. Some of the finest horses 
to be found in the Eastern markets, go from that | 
region, and there is evidence of thrift on every 
hand. For proof of this, vide agricultural reports. 
Much of that district was originally covered with a 
heavy growth of black ash, hemlock, beech, birch, 
maple, basswood, elm, butternut, black cherry, 
etc., all of which require a rich soil, and in the 
“barren” section mentioned by Mr. A., 104 bushels 
of spring wheat was harvested from two acres of | 
newly cleared land among stumps. Surely fifty- 
two bushels per acre, among stumps, is not a bad 
record, and it is not easy to account for the way in 
which the man from Maine got things so awfully 
mixed. Perhaps the night he rested above the 
clouds unsettled him. | 

Who gets the profits on eggs, butter and poultry ? | 
Butter in Michigan, 10 cts. per pound; in Boston, | 
25 to 50 cts.; Eggs in Michigan, 10 cts. per dozen; 
in Boston, 25 to 28 cts.; chickens in Michigan, 7 
cts. per pound; in Boston, 20 to 25 cts. per pound, 
and other fowls and produce in like proportion. 
The producer and consumer are too far apart in | 
prices in all seaboard markets. In New York a | 
turkey sells for 30 cts. per pound, that 
brought the producer in Michigan 8 cts. per pound. 
Farmers should either get more for their produce, 
or laborers and mechanics should get it for less. 
Is there a remedy for the evil ? 08: &. | 

Bancroft, Mich., Oct. 21, 1885. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CONCERNING CURACAO. 





Hint to 


The Ablution of Horses and Cattle—A 


American Breeders—The First Land that was 


called ** America.” 





| 

| 

| 

| 

Curacao, one of the Caribee Isles, though among | 

the least known portions of the civilized world, | 
enjoys the honor of being the first-named Ameri- 

can land, though how it acquired its present name | 
It was 

a factof which | 

This | 


will probably never be definitely known. 
the first land to be called America, 
geographers seem to have failed to take note. 


island and that of Buen Aire were discovered in 
1502 by Alonso de Ojeda, who had accompanied | 
Columbus on his second and third voyages, and 


was prosecuting further discoveries under the pat- 
ronage of Archbishop Fonseca, a constant enemy 


of Columbus, who supplied him with copies of the 
Genoan’s charts. 
with 


Amerigo Vespucci was a fellow voyager 


Ojeda, and his account of the voyage having been 


laid before Fonseca, he conferred the name of 
“America” upon the island which the chronicler | 
had given much space to in his description. Ojeda | 
was made governor of the isles, and when he es- 


tablished his government he adopted the Indian 
name, Coquibacoa, for the island. In 1510, 
las Casas came to the island, and was 
rated in the He | 
Indian 


Bar- 


tolome de 


the first priest conse world. 


the 


new 


styled mainland America, and the 


name was retained until 1654, when a number of 


from Portugal, found refuge there 


and the 
in Portugese, heart-shaped, and 


Jews exiled 


rhe word means 
et it is 
able whether the exiles applied it because that they 


called island Curacao. 


question- 


fancied the isle had such a shape, or whether they 


corrupted the Indian name Coquibacoa into Cura 


cao. At any rate, it was the first land to be known 
as America, and itis known best by name trom | 
the famous liqueur called after it, especially in 


Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 
The island is now one of the Dutch West Indies. 
Its area is 164 square miles, almost barren, poorly 


watered, dry, hot, andarid. There are some fruits, 
like the mango, sapadilla, and guava; and there is 
the Citrus the rind of 
which is extracted the oil used to flavor the 
brated the island 30,000 

goats, 7000 donkeys, and a few horses and cattle. 

The princi- | 


orange, Vulgaris, from 
cele- 
liqueur. There are on 
These latter enjoy a marked honor. 
pal, and I think, only color of both 


beast receives a daily 


horses and 
cattle is black, and every 


tall black animalo 


“The idea!” 


that thoy 


exclaimed 


sponge bath, « are 


the sheeniest and sleekest. 


my wife, when an English lady spoke of this cus- | 
Itis a 
and though odd, I 


and it was an idea. 
custom Holland, 
imagine our dairymen might well catch on to it 
The they take 
water, and instead of soap, use pearline, two table- 
With this they sponge their 


tom of ablution to us 


direct from 


maids do it; a pail of lukewarm 


spoonfuls to a pail. 
| ] 


charges every morning, and wipe dry with a towel. | 


The consequence is that the animals look as bright 


coated as the calves and colts, and their hair is as 


soft, and there is no objectionable smell. 
Now, I heard it that the Holsteins | 
never look as nice in this country as in the Nether- 


have said 
lands; and from what I saw in Curacao, I think I 
know the reason why. I throw it out as a sugges- 
tion to our cattle men, and will add that as for my- 


self, | require my three Jerseys washed twice a 

week, at least, and it bas improved them wonder- 

fully. M. 
Westfield, N. J. 


New England Farmer, 


FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ON HEALTH. 


BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 


Sleeping Apartments and their Contents. 

Not only must we possess a healthy body and a 
sound mind in order to obtain good refreshing 
sleep; but also, very much depends upon our ex- 
ternal conditions and surroundings, for its 
This leads us to the 


best 
physical result and success. 
consideration of the subject of sleep—the sleeping 
apartments and their contents. 

As all houses are not built alike no one ru le will 
apply to each of them. But upon general princi- 
p'es it may be stated that the sleeping room should 
be located upon the second floor of the house; it 
should be large and high posted, and contain am- 
ple provision for ventilation. Those rooms which 
are used by the family for this purpose should, if 
possible, be selected which admit the sun during 
the greater part of the day. It is with 
spect to “relations and friends,” or to advocate dis- 
courtesy to our guests. But are there not too many 
instances where the mistaken housewife has sacri 
ficed the needs and comforts of her own family for 
a year in order to furnish these same comforts for 


no disre- 


company, who remain but a few days or a week? 
Nor is this confined to one twelve months alone- 
It is the duty of parents to select the pleasantest 
and best rooms in the house for their own and their 
children’s use, and enjoy them while they are 
here. Especially is this true of sleeping rooms. 
No room should ever be chosen for this purpose 
which has not at least one window in it, two win 
dows are better than one, and there is no objection 
to three. But where there is more than one the ad- 
ditional window should, if possible, be on a dif- 
ferent side of the room. Where this is done we 
have one of the best means for ventilation. 

We read a great deal about open fire places be- 
ing necessary in sleeping rooms for ventilation. 
One writer has pointedly remarked when referring 
to this subject that “the most stubborn of all er- 
rors are those which have been acquired by a sort 
of inheritance, which have passed dogmatically 
from father to son, or still worse, from mother to 
daughter. The idea that our open fire places are 
necessary for ventilation is one of the physical su- 
perstitions which is producing an incalcuable 
amount of physical mischief throughout Great 
Britain’ Without entering into a discussion of 
the favorable or unfavorable side of this question, 
it is sufficient to say that fortunately we are not de- 
pendent upon fire places in order to secure perfect 
ventilation. This is specially fortunate, for in this 
country but a small proportion of the houses which 
have been built within the past twenty-five years 
are provided with them. Such as do have them 
need not brick them up or refuse to use them, and 
where they are not to be found other substitutes 
may easily be obtained. One of the best and 
cheapest may be extemporized as follows: Take a 
thin strip of board five or six inches wide, cut to fit 
the window casing, place it on its edge close to the 
window ledge, the side next to the room, and then 
open the window as far as the top of the board. 
This affords free entrance of air without subjecting 
the sleeper to a draught. A similar arrangement 
may be made with another window on the other 
side of the room, placing the strip of wood at the 
top of the casing and lowering the window. This 
arrangement affords a perfect and free circulation 
of air, the quantity being easily adjusted by raising 
or closing the window as desired. 

We turn now to consider the contents of the 
sleeping room. In this respect many people go to 
extremes. In one case the room will be furnished 
with nearly the same care and display as the parlor, 
while on the other hand the room will have the 
cold, cheerless appearance of a ward in a hospital. 
Some writers have strongly condemned placing a 
carpet on the floor, and have recommended allow- 


quarter of a century ago. 


| tion 





apartment is to be used for any considerable time | 
as asick room, then a small piece of carpeting or 
rug may be used, but where the room is used only 
for sleeping there can be no objection to a plain, | 
neat, and substantial carpet on the With 
reference to curtains and draperies, they should not | 
be too many in number, or cumbersome in weight, | 
and in no instance should they be so arranged as to | 
prevent free circulation of air. The furnishings of | 
a chamber should not be quite equal to the collec- | 
tion at a fair. A few pictures and bric-a-brac, and 
other incidentals which often find their way into 
some young ladies’ sleeping rooms may not be ob- 


floor. 


| 
jectionable, but to turn the room into an art gal- 
lery, or a curiosity shop, is evidence of a lack of | 
refined taste, and often becomes a burlesque on the 
purpose for which a moderate use of such orna- 


| | 
| ments were designed. | 


Beds and bedding. There has been a change in 
the construction of bedsteads within the last twen- 
ty years, which, on the whole, is an improvement 
over the old-fashioned, high-posted bedsteads of a 
One does not now have 
to use a chair in order to climb into bed, and then 
fall into a nest of feathers which would well-nigh 
suffocate him! Bedsteads are lower, and mattresses 
are harder, which, in regard to children at least, is 
a wise hygienic provision, as well as being less 
likely to cause injuries to them in case they should | 
happen to roll out upon the floor. In regard to | 
beds, no one who makes any pretension to cleanli- 
ness would think of making up a bed immediately 
after getting out of it in the morning. The bed and 
bed clothes should be thoroughly aired for two or 





three hours in the morniug, and unless it is stormy 
the windows and blinds should be thrown open and | 
fresh air and sunlight freely admitted. 

Intimately connected with the subject of ventila- 
that of the temperature of the sleeping | 
How often do we hear it remarked that 
during the hot and sultry nights in summer it is so 


warm that one cannot sleep, and yet an attempt is 


is 


room. 


| made to obtain as high a degree of temperature as | 
| possible by artificial means on cold winter nights. | 


It is | 
desirable that an even temperature be maintained 
in the throughout the night. 


awake and engaged 


A sleeping room should be cool but not cold. 


When we are 
in active employment, our po- | 


room 


sition is changed so often that the different degrees | 
of temperature do not affect us so much as when | 
Then | 


we are lying still in the recumbent position. 


we are more susceptible to its influences, it comes 


} to us and surrounds us more closely than when we | 


are awake. If in cold weather a fire is built in the | 
sleeping room, it should be continued throughout | 
the night, and as nearly as possible the same de- | 
gree of temperature maintained. It is by a careful | 
observance and attention to these things that we are | 
enabled to obtain more refreshing sleep than we | 
could by their wilful neglect, or through ignorance 

of their helpful influence. } 





Selections, | 


BEST SEASON FOR WOOL GROWING. | 


The best time for wool growing, says the 
Breeder Gazette, 18 the fall seasons The 
ewes are for awhile relieved from the physi- 


cal hardships and annoyances inseparable from 


| maternity. The crowding and worry of | 
shearing and branding is over. The young | 


ones have been weaned and have learned the 
lesson of caring for themselves. The heat 
and insect annoyances are past. Added to 
all these favorable conditions is the natural | 


| inclination of all animals to a thickening of 


covering preparatory to encountering the low 
temperature of the winter season. 
I'he wool-grower who fails to supplement 
such conditions as these with every facility 
for improvement within his reach, has studied 


his business to little purpose. Flesh and 
tleece—the two main items of flock profit— 
can now be laid on wth a facility and econ- | 


omy which largely compensates tor the heav- | 


° : . | 
| ier expense and tardy improvement following 


the best of winter management. A bushel of | 
vrain and an hour’s time, properly distribut- | 
ing it in September, will bring more return | 
than can be had later on trom a doubling of | 
both Let the too-often-heard remark of the 
sheep man, ‘‘anything is good enough for 
sheep,” be paraphrased into ‘‘sheep are good 


enough for anything” within reach of their | 
owner, and less will be heard another year 
about abandoning sheep husbandry in the 


United States, and most cf those now in the 
business will be content to stay where they 
are, rather than sacrifice what they now have 
to get into some other business, which, in its 


| turn, will have to stand the pinch of ‘hard 


times.” 


WHAT THE FARMER MAY BE, 


From the address of P. M. Augur at the 
Stafford, Conn., Fair: 

Of all others a tarmer may be the indepen- 
dent man. He need have no cringing servili- 
ity. He may be, in culture and knowledge, 
the peer of any living man. It is his privi- 
lege to be Nature’s nobleman. In society, in 
church, in state, at home or abroad, he may 
win the confidence and admiration of all class- 
Ilis wife may be cultured, refined, free 
from the shams and conventionalities of fash- 
ionable society, and be the model venius for 
realizing the highest ideal of home. 

The farmers’ children, early in love with 
Nature in her most attractive surroundings, 
imbibing the pure water and fresh air of New | 
England hills, trained to habits of keen ob- 
servation, close thought and reflection, being 
in a grand museum embracing the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, ever around | 
them, why should they not have an ever-abid- 
ing interest in all that is noble, useful, grand 
and beautiful? This is why the noble coun- 
try girl surpasses the fashionable city belle as 
the diamond surpasses the schist, or as far as 
noble worth surpasses mediocrity. 

3ut country homes are not all such, ard 
here a radical improvement can and should 
made. The farmer can, by combining 
good taste and judgment, make his home 
doubly beautiful, with only a moderate outlay. | 
Ile can supply his table with the choicest lux- 
uries of his own growing; he can treat friends 
and guests with genuine politeness, instead of 
sham ; in sk rt, he can make home so delight- 
ful and his family so happy that there will be 
no pining to leave home to seek higher en- 
joyment elsewhere. 

I think farmers’ sons and daughters should | 
be encouraged to entertain proper plans for 
future homes of their own. The allowing of 
noble sons and daughters to serve on year af- 
ter year, after maturity, without any confi- 
dential advice about future plans, is not only | 
unwise, but positively unjust. In this respect 
let there be a timely reform. 


es. 


be 


PROFITS OF HORTICULTURE. 


— 


Our readers may understand something of 
our surprise to see the following announce- 
ment in a late number of a gardening jour- 
nal, which aspires to continental circulation: 
‘How to make $500 to $1000 of profit per 
acre of land from fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles, will be told in coming issues.” 

Think of that, ye sons of toil! You gar- 
deners, working until eigbt o'clock at night, 
and rising at four o'clock in the morning to 
get the load of vegetables into market in time. 
You fruit growers, that brave all weathers to 
plant and prune and cultivate and secure your 
crops, and that know no rest during days of 
long hours that the toilers in our cities would 
rebel at. Here is a quick way to fortune and 
ease. The wonder is that those publishers 
and editors do not possess themselves of two 
or three acres apiece, and thus secure an in- 
come larger than they ever had, or are ever 
likely to have in their present occupations. 

It is scarcely possible that any one can be 
deceived by a pretence so thin; and yet, so 
far as that journal has influence, that is the 
tendency. Statements of this kind indicate a 
lack of appreciation of the intelligence of the 
community, or they appeal only to those too 
ignorant of horticulture to be protected from 
the snare; whichever view may be taken of 
it, or in whatever light it is seen, such a 
course appears highly discreditable to horti- 
cultural journalisin. 

Whoever engages in horticultural pursuits, 
as a business, should understand that he will 
have many difliculties and great competition 
to encounter, and that only by the strictest 
business methods, and the intelligent direc- 
tion of industry, and proper investment of 
sufficient capital, can success be attained. 
This is the truth, and the horticultural press 
of this country should so state it. We all 
know that there is a fascinating side to this 
business that may be made to appear, but 
which really appears in a false light when all 
the facts are not stated. Viewed in this false 
light, many have engaged in horticultural pur- 





ing only a good sized rug or piece of carpeting at | 
the side of the bed. It may be questioned if such 
an arrangement, on the whole, is wise. If the 


suits who were not properly equipped for it, 
and have gone to certain and swift failure.— 


| produce vreen pods 
| grown upon cold and wet soil will be 


| tuce 





Vick’s Magazine. 


VARIATIONS IN CULTIVATED 
PLANTS. 





Professor W. W. Tracy, of Detroit, Mich., 
has charge of the experimental work of one 
of the largest seed houses in the world, and 
whatever generalizations he may make upon 
the above subject have weight Protessor 
Tracy was prevented by a bodily injury from 
presenting his paper in person before the 
Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science. We give below some of the leacing 
— in the paper. The first proposition 
aid down is that plants of close botanical 
relationship tend to vary in form along paral- 
lel lines. The different shapes of our culti- 
vated varieties are in each the result of the 
preservation and development of some of the 
most useful of the many forms common to the 


pate lhe cucumbers, for example, have 
ong been cultivated for eating when yvreen. 


The fruit as we now find it is usually cylin- 
drical, thin skinned and without keeping 
qualities. Occasionally, a fruit is produced 
with a hard, warty rind that dries into a hard 
shell. It is probable that this might have be- 
come the common form through selection. 
The shapes of both the crookneck and the 
scallop squashes are occasionally found among 
cucumbers. The rind of the watermelon may 
become tougher for purposes of long shipment 
through the same process of development 
through sports, ete. 

In the order Solanacew we find different 
species with fruits almost identical in shape. 
Thus the 100-day tomato, the squash-pepper 
and the scarlet eggplant are almost indistin 
guishable in form, et In like manner the 
peas and beans are closely related, and vary 
along similar lines, We now have a waxed- 
pod pea that very closely resembles the gold 
en wax bean. 

The second proposition is that certain con- 


ditions of soil and climate result in variations 
which become permanent. The black wax 
bean, when continuously grown upon poor 


soil, will become green podded Such beans 
when vrown upon rich soil will continue to 
White scallop squash 
darker 
than upon dry, warm soil, and will not return 


to the true type, for two venerations at least, 
when upon good soil. The tollowing inter- 
| esting experiment is de tailed. Lrofessor Tracy 
desires to secure a stock of white Summer 
crook-neck squash by variation and not by 
crossing \ ellow cr vok-ne« k St ed was sown 


upon soil where white squashes had been un- 
usually white, and, as a result, a few squashes 
were as white as the ordinary white 


The seed from these produced a crop one- 


scallops. 


half of which was white. 

The third proposition is that 
inherent tenden: to 
only developed after 
The seedling potatoes of any gr 
are much alike. Any improvement 
tomato is quickly followed by a similar im- 
provement 


lants have 


variation, which are 


es 
years of cultivation. 
yroup o! years 


the 


in various localities \ hard 
shelled watermelon originated in Georgia, in 
Illinois and in Florida in 1882. The Mini- 
mum and American Wonder peas came about 
the same time, one in England, and the other 
in this country. Both are 
ble. A double zonale 
appeared as a wonder, and within a few years 
there thousands of seedlings. 
These are a few examples that seem to prove 
that variation is not an accident, but a 

Phil Press 


} 
Vaiua- 


geranium sud 


similar and 
lenly 


} 
were doubk 


pro- 
i 


vressive tendency 


FALL VACATIONS. 


V Farmer 


f these Indian sum- 


itor of the 


Mr. Gilbert, ed 
has been spending some o 
; 


mer days in travel, for pleasure, through the 


lake and forest regions of his own State, and 


this is what he says, alter getting home again 


Most vacation travel is taken in Maine in 
the heat of summer. With us, however, as 
regards this matter, as well as some of the 


‘icultural connec- 
variance 





questions which arise in as 
tions, we always lound ourselves at 
with the majority, and have always claimed 
that during the heated term of our 
there was to be found, if not more 
at least less of discomtort, at home 
be found on lines of summer travel or at 
onable resorts. Especially d be 
this applies to farmers, and all people in coun 
try towns. There is sufficient reason why the 
cities should pour out their population into 


summers 
ot comilort, 
, than could 
} 


aso 


we ieve 


the pure air of the country during the heat of 
the summer, but with people already in the 
country, and especially with farmers, that rea- 
son does not obtain. Farmers’ surroundings 
are the purest and best to be found anywhere, 


and there is no call for them to go out for a 


better. When they leave home it is for pleas- 
ure, and a reasonable conclusion is that it 
should be at that season of the year when 


there is most pleasure in it. This is in the 


mellow Indian summer days of early October. 


LETTUCEe 


I never sow lettuce seed in drills, but al- 
ways sow broadcast, and give the plants 
plenty of room by thinning for use as the 
plants grow. The beds being narrow the 


thinning is easily done. I never try to have 


the distance between the plants exactly equal, 


but simply keep them from crowding. In 
this way I have grown very large heads with 
out hoeing, and, as the plants keep the 


ground shaded, weeding 
Heads can be kept from going to seed for 
quite a while, by about half way 
through the stem at its base, leaving the plant 
just enough nourishment from the roots to 
keep it from wilting. When the heat of sum- 
mer arrives, lettuce must have a cool, partly 
shaded situation, and an abundance of water. 
This is the secret of raising fine heads of let- 
in hot weather. Try the north side of 
a building or tight fence, or a frame artificial- 
ly shaded, and you will be surprised at what 
can be done at raising lettuce, even in mid- 
summer. 

Early Egg and Tennis 


no is required, 


cutting 


gg Ball are good for 
forcing, Drumhead is large and solid, All the 
Year Round, and Satisfaction are slow to run 
to seed, Ilanson grows to extraordinary size, 
Paris Cos stands summer heat well, but must 
be tied up @ few days to blanch the inner 
leaves lhe finely curled varicties, so much 
used for garnishing, will bear shearing sev- 
eral times if the heart is not injured. There 


are many other varieties equally good, each 
possessing some merits of its own.— Vick's 
Magazine. 


A POULTRY COMPOST. 


An inqurring friend, who must depend 
mostly upon bis hens for manure for the gar- 
den, asks for a formula for chemicals to be 
worked into a compost with the droppings in 
the hen house. Neither the chemicals, such 
as are ordinarily used in the preparation of 


fertilizers, nor the hen will be im- 


manure 
proved by being mixed together. But he 
may get some of the German kainit, which 


will perhaps be useful in the garden for its 
nore 9 The best course to be followed is to 
sprinkle daily, some dry earth from the gar- 
den under the roosts, with which enough 
kainit has been mixed to make the quantity 
of this special fertilizer that will thus come to 
be applied to the garden in the spring, from 
200 to 400 pounds per acre. If he wishes to 
put on more nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
than his hens supply, let him apply fine bone 
meal, now, in the fall, at the rate of 400 
pounds to the acre. Then he should ascer- 
tain by a little experimenting, whether he can 
profitably use more nitrogenous fertilizer than 
is supplied in the hen manure and the bone 
meal. Sulphate of ammonia, applied to a 
portion of the land in the spring, a little be- 
fore the seed is put in, and at the rate of 300 
pounds to the acre, will serve to answer this 
question.—Dr. G. C. Caldwell, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Some Facrs Anpour our PoruLarion.— 
In the list of States and Territories, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia naturally shows the most 
dense population, approximating 3000 souls 
for each of its sixty square miles. The next 
in order is little Khode Island, with 255 to 
the square mile, and next to her Massachu- 
setts, with 222. None of the other States 
have 200, and very few over 100, these few 
being Connecticut, with 129; New Jersey, 
with 151, and New York, with 107. The ay- 
erage for the whole United States, Alaska ex- 
cluded, was, in 1880, 17.29 souls to the 
square mile, today, probably 19. The popu- 
lation of this country, must, therefore, be fif- 
teen times greater than it is today before it 
will be as densely populated as Great Britain 
and Ireland, and twelve times greater before 
it will be as densely populated as Germany. 
The proportion of our population now living 
in less than 300 cities of the Union is 23 per 
cent, or nearly double what it was in 1850, 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ 

Rusiness Notices, Arst “ 7 
Each subsequent és 196 = & 

Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “* «© 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonparefl measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

ga The above are net prices for all advertising less 
han $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


rhe f yng gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 
ibers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 
G. W. NYE, . « ce e © « © © »o WORCESTER, CO., Ms. 
F. W. CHEEVER,. « « « « « WINDSOR Co, VT. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .. . WASHINGTON and 
ORANGE Cos., VT. 
. PENOBSCOT and 
AnoosTook Cos., ME. 
+ « « » e PLYMOUTH Co., Ms. 


A. W. WINGATE,. «+ «+ 


LESTER BARNES, 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up 


CHANGE OF PRICE. 


The change in the United States postal 
laws. which went into effect on the Ist of 
July last, has relieved the publishers of news- 
papers of one halt the burden of the postage, 
vhich for several years they have been ot liged 
pay. In view of this fact, the publishers 
the New Enoianp Farmer have decided, 
and after this date, to abate from the 
the paper the fifteen cents heretofore 
irged to cover the expense of postage, and 
the future will send the Farmer to ad 
paying subs ribers, whether old or new 
=v .U0U per year 
advance will charged at the rate of $2.50 
er year. In this wa) the entire expense of 
postage will be borne by the } iSlishers in- 


Sub- 





stead of being charged to subscribers. 


‘ a 
convenient, in | 


scribers will also find it more 
sendir mney by n iil. to forward the even 
&2.00, than to enclos silver or postage 


the odd change 
New ENGLAND FARMER | 


stanips for 

The terms of the 
and the Poultry 1 n combination will not 
e affected by the above mentioned change in | 


the price of the Farmer alone. That ts to 
say, we will still send the two papers for one 
a1 on precise ly the same terms as hereto- 
re, namely, 82.15, strictly in advance, the 
scripti in to both publications to expire at 
sa time. This stipulation we are 
to make, as the Poultry Post is not 
trom the office of the Farmer, and 
y in this way can we certainly avoid confu- 


yn our own books or those of the Post. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 





Yur subscribers, wh ire desirous of taking one or 
ve of ti uding periodicals, wil) find it for their 
tag them in connection with the FAR- 


i material reduction in price. 

wing list, the figures show the price of 
rand the weekly NEw ENGLAND 
hott 


sid on th publications. 


sM I Magazine ..+-ees eces es 390 

Amer Agriculturist ..eeseescececee 310 
a] Cabinet... eee ee eee ee « 800 

Age, (weekly,) . «++ - ecsses O10 
nee Monthly ..+6++seeeee e+ 6% 


Cottage Hearth .. eee ere eee reeves 3 00 | 


ag art } 


Juveniles. | 


Babylamad «cc cscceveeseovresentrsese 240 
Little Men and Women .....eesecceecee 2380 | 
ir Little Ones and The Nurser 
Harper’s Young People... ..+ + se eee 3 65 
POSTAGE FREE 


« above prices inelude the cost of post- 


wo 
uo 


Subscribers will bear in 
tye on both publications, which is paid by the pub- 
Ve cannot take any subscriptions for the above 
[ , : 2 than one year, and the mcacty 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any 
: who may desire one or more of the 
\ W have already paid us for the coming 
the balance required, (found by de- 
ge from the price given for both publica- 
tuble,) and we will forward promptly 
« desired. Subscriptions to the month- 
th January, or with the volume, 
rdered. 
subscriptions to any other publica- 
ve named, nor at any reduction 
e given. 
We cannot furnish specimen 
tion except the FARMER. | 
\. B.- After receiving the first number of 
ed, subscribers will know that we 
r part of the contract, and any com- 
eception, or order for change, should 
be addressed to the 


publishers of the periodical 


tn question and not to us. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


rhe Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
umn are among f st and most reliable in the | 


tly 


INSURANCE, 


. te | 

Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | 

\SH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, @490,000.90 

© 8 6 6 «© 6 6 $250,000.00 | 

in Cash Fund the past year,.... 23,000.00 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, €27,600,000.00. 

Tota! Liabilities, $205,000.00 | 

i'd on every Expiring Policy: 60 per | 

are, 4) per cent.on 3 years, and 20 per 


Ke-Insurance,. 


lende fj 
h al! others, 


\. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Moone, Sec'y pro tem. 7 


AMOS KEYES & CoO., 
COXDMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 

, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Freep. L. KEYES 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
n Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
*LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Pried Apples, &c. 
Country Cons'gnments Solicited. 
¥" Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
’ ROSTON. CHAS. 0. Brooks. 


Cuas. A. KEYES. 


> 
o d 
Poultry, 


*. Brooks. 





Heneval Hutelligenee. 


PERSONAL, 


widow of Gen. Grant, in response to 


juestions from the Monument Commit- 
tys that the body of Gen. Grant will 
New York 


it is the choice 


be removed from Riverside. 
he General's preference ; 
amily, and Mrs. 
her remaining days in that city. 

grandson of 
ous Chippewa chief of that name, is in 


{ 


Grant expects to 
Ilole-in-the-Day,” a great 


ington, backed by Minnesota influence, 
purpose of securing an appointment 

t Point when a vacancy occurs. He 
scribed as young, tall and straight, and 
prepossessing personal appearance, 
it little to suggest the Indian blood in 
He dresses well, and is said to be 
educ ated, 


He made a very favorable 
n upon the officials at the War De- 


‘nator Stanford of California has recently 

“ers to deed in trust his three im- 

ranches, known as Vina, Gridley and 

Alta, for the endowment of a university 

" hools about to be erected at Palo Alta. 

ue three ranches comprise 85,000 acres, and 

‘her represent a value of three and a half 

us. Itis Senator Stanford's intention 

make this institution the best in the country 

I urope, and the ablest professors will be 
ed, both at home and abroad. 

. Vy Noah Porter, for the past fourteen 

Pai Presid nt of Yale College, handed in 

» Suton at a meeting of the corpora- 

. ‘ast week, to take effect from next Com- 

_ To a few of the college people 

"aon Was not entirely unexpected, 


Nene ment. 


the re sig 
5 








Subscribers not paying in ward. ‘The day after the first Bull Run battle 


| given chief command of the army. 


| received only the twenty-one electoral votes 


| war he has served for four years as Governor 


| the labor of washing, and does not hurt the clothes. 


| culturists from the south of France are setting up 


| enced in obtaining the many laborers required. 


has proved an utter failure. 


| and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 


TH 





it was a complete surprise. 
resignation is given. 


most distinguished agricultural writers and 
experimental farmers in New England, died 
on Thursday of last week. He was born in 
Warner, April 29, 1793, and lived there dur- 
ing almost the whole of his long and useful 
life. His early years were devoted to mer- 
cantile and manufacturing business, but about 
the year 1843 he purchased the farm on which 
the rest of his life was spent. He was a keen 
and patient observer, and a close thinker, 
and soon began to write upon agricultural 
subjects, some of his earliest articles having 
been published in the New EnGLanp Far- 
MER, Of which he was always a good friend, 
and to whose columns he contributed occa- 
sional articles until within a few years of his 
death. He was also for some years connected 
editorially with the Boston Cultivator and 
with the Country Gentleman, and frequently 
contributed to other agricultural journals. 
He was the author, also, of a genealogy of 
the Bartlett family. Quiet and scholarly in 
his tastes, he kept, for the most part, out of 


polities, although he was once the candidate 
of the Whig party for the governorship of the 
State. 

Gen. George B. McClellan died at his resi- 
dence on Orange Mountain, N.J., suddenly 
about midnight on Wednesday the 28th ult., 
his death heart disease. 
George Brinton McClellan was born in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 23, 1826, and after studying at 
the University of Pennsylvania entered the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point in 1842. He was graduated in 1846, 
the second man in his class, which numbered 
59 men. Entering the army as a Second 


resulting from 


Lieutenant of Engineers he went to Mexico 
with a company raised for the war with that 
country. In Mexico he performed distin- 


guished service and received several brevet 





promotions for gallant and meritorious con- 


duct. He resigned from the army in 1857, 


| but on the breaking out of the late war he 
accepted from the governor of Ohio a com- 
mission as Major General of the forces from 
that State, and was commissioned to the same 


rank in the regular army immediately after- 


he was placed in command of the Army of 
the Potomac; in November 1861, he was 
Shortly 
after the battle of Antietam he was superseded 
by Gen. Burnside, and on the &th of Novem- 
ber 1564, he resigned from the army. On 
Aug. 31, 1864, he was nominated for the 
Presidency by the National Democratic Con- 
vention held in Chicago. In the election he 
of Delaware, Kentucky and New Jersey, the 
remaining 212 electoral votes being cast for 
Abraham Lincoln. Since the close of the 
of New Jersey, but has occupied no other 
public position, devoting himself principally 
to the practice of his profession as a civil 
engineer. General McClellan returned home 
about six weeks ago from a trip West with 
his family, and bad been under the care of a 
physician for about two weeks. Nothing se- 
rious was expected until Wednesday, when 
he became worse. He died surrounded by 
his family at St. Cloud, 


where he had lived for about 20 years. 


Orange Mountain, 


Hale's Honey the creat Couzh cure, 2°c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCorn2emover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Bean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50s, 


A Micuican farmer hurried to the assistance of 
a man whose team had broken down in the road 
the other day and was given six hens for his kind- 
ness. On returning home it was found that the 
fowls were his own property and that all their 
mates were missing. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Gil, with Hypophosphites, 

For Throat Affections. 

Dr. F. B. Purtirott, Salisbury, Mo., says: “I 
have used Scott’s Emulsion in glandular diseases 
and Throat affections, with uniformally good re- 
sults. It is the only preparation of Cod Liver Oil 
I use.” 


Tue North Carolina copper mines are not re- 
munerative. After an expenditure of $1,500,000 
at Ore Knob, in Ashe county, work has been en- 
tirely suspended, and otker mines in that county 
have ceased operations. ‘The same is true in 
Watauga county. The price of copper is too low. 


Ir you use porous plasters the best and strongest 
one made is the Hop Plaster. They kill pain and 
strengthen the parts. A great many people say so. 
25e. dealers. 


AN orange grove in Liberty county, Fla., is es- 
timated to be worth $750,000. It will require more 
than thirty hands to gather all the fruit before the 
first of January. 


Tue combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are peculiar to this 
medicine, and unknown to others. 


Freer public libraries will be one of the features 
in the public drinking places to which the Swedish 
city of Gothenburg, by its purchased monopoly, 
limits the sale of liquors. 


James PyLe’s PEARLINE is constantly growing 
in popular favor—and no wonder, for it is wonder- 
fully effective and pleasant to use. It saves half 


Tue colored people of Mississippi propose to 
erect at Vicksburg a $50,000 monument to com- 
memorate their emancipation. 


Downs’ ELrxik will cure any cough or cold, no 
matter of how long standing. 


ALGERIA is rising into importance as a vine and 
olive growing country, and large numbers of agri- 
vineyards near Oran. Great difficulty is experi- 

Tue history of Down’s Elixir is identical with 
the history of New England for the last fifty years. 
It cures coughs and colds. 5t40 

Tur London Lancet asserts that more cases of 


lumbago and rheumatism are caused by wearing 
overcoats than by going without them. 


Know Tuysetr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 


AN attempt made by the Duke of Ailsa to culti- 
vate the American brook trout in Scottish streams 


Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VeGETINE, 


has no equal. 





CROP REPORTS. 


The Chicago correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, under date of 
Oct. 27, says that the general conditions for 
fall work, such as gathering the corn and 
finishing up the seeding of winter wheat, have 
shown an improvement over previous weeks. 
Tennessee and Kentucky farmers are still 
seeding wheat, as they usually do in those 
States, up to the first of November. 

The favorable results of the cotton crop in 
those two States, and the unfavorable and 
disastrous outcome of the winter wheat crop, 
has had a very material effect upon the fall 
seeding. The indications now are that Ten- 
ness and Kentucky have cut down their winter 
wheat acreage this fall very perceptibly, and 
that the lands which have been put into wheat 
for a succession of years will, the coming sea- 
son, go into cotton. 

Small farmers are very generally giving up 
growing wheat, and the idea is becoming 
prevalent that it is only a better class of far- 
mers who have binders and their plows that 
can make wheat growing pay. The average 
yield of wheat in Tennessee this season is put 
down at three bushels per acre, which, with- 
out discussing the cost of production, any one 
can sce is very disastrous to small farmers. 
This question of acreage of winter wheat 
this season promises to have considerable 
effect upon the price of wheat the coming 
season. 

Taking the position today that with the 
exception of the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, the winter wheat crop is all sowed, 
the general conditions for its growth are fav- 
omban There are no areas in the winter 
wheat belt but where there bas been plenty of 
moisture and the ground has been in very ex- 
cellent condition for the germination of all the 
newly sown seed. 

There has not been the usual number of 
reports of hessian fly. This insect was no 
doubt in a very great measure the cause of 
the loss of the crop in southern Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas and Missouri last season. 
On the other hand, I am not able yet to re- 
port upon the stand of wheat. Seed wheat 
this fall has been greatly imported from one 
State to another, and the quality has not been 
generally first class. ‘There has been no frost 
yet severe enough to check the growth of the 
growing wheat. In 1884 at this date we had 
had one or two bard freezes, but not only 
today are the winter wheat fields | pow but 
a pry still afford plenty of grass for 
cattle. 

While the fall of 1885 has been an excep- 
tionally fine one for plowing and seeding, it 
could not have been much poorer for putting 
the corn into condition for dying out, goin, 
into the crib, shelled and moved early. 
understand that the late extraordinary boom 
in railroad stocks has been very largely given 
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but to the majority of the New Haven people 
No cause for the 


Levi Bartlett of Warner, N. H., one of the 
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A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by 


Adventures. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by Lieut. GREELY, UV. 8. N. 
THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, Lieut. SHUFELDT. 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by E. W. THOMSON. 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by WM. H. RIDEING. 
MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO. 
A BOY’S ADVENTURES in Montana, by JAMES W. TOWLE. 
MY ADVENTURE with Road Agents, FRANK W. CALKINS. 
EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Tor- 


ss pedoes in Naval Warfare, by T. C, HOYT. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by % 

A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, 
OBSCURE HEROES, by 

THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by 

OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by 


ADVICE TO A BOY 
ENTERING COLLEGE, 
Four Papers, by 


Useful and Practical. 


BOYS WHO CAME FROM THE FARM, H. BUTTERWORTH. 
VIOLIN BOWING—Buying a Violin, by ROBT. D. BRAIN. 
LOCKS AND KEYS; or Wonders of Locksmiths, H. E. WILLIS. 
SMALL STOCK-RAISING for Boys, by LEMUEL PAXTON. 
SHORT-HAND AS A PROFESSION, HERBERT W. GLEASON. 
HOW TO FORM a Young Folks’ Shakespeare Club, Prof. W.J. ROLFE. 
HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST—Homesteading— 

How Land is Pre-empted—Farming and Irriga- 

tion—How to Secure Land by Tree Culture, by E. V. SMALLEY. 


AMONG CANNIBALS, by 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by 
LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by 


stories, jingles, and pictures adapted to the youngest readers. 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. 
Address 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1886. 


The aim of the Companion is, to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this 
purpose, we announce important accessions to its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and 
Great Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by 





Special Articles. 


President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 
President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 
Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 











Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by 


AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, 

LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. S. Minister to Turkey, 

TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, 

BITS OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and Santa Fe, by 
(2 Seer Se a 


The EDITORIALS on leading events at home and abroad will be fundamental in character, and marked in their impartial 
treatment of the subjects discussed. The CHILDREN’S PAGE will be a special feature, as heretofore, and will be filled with | 
| 

| 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion 


FREE 10 JAN. , 1886. year’s subscription from that date. Remit Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter. 


free from the time the subscription is received to January Ist, 1886, and a full 


Sample Copies Free. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

GEO, MANVILLE FENN. 

M. R. HOUSEKEEPER, 

C. A. STEPHENS. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Natural History. 


INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
NEW STORIES from the Fisheries, by Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD. 
DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by JAMES GREENWOOD. 
STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, F. W. CALKINS. 
AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, A. F. MYERS. 
PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col. T. W. KNOX. 
THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T. HORNADAY, 
THE KEEPERS OF THE Z00: or Anecdotes 

about Animals, gleaned from the Keepers 





of the Zoological Gardens, London, by ARTHUR RIGBY. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
CANON FARRAR, 

WILKIE COLLINS. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Entertaining. 


PERSONAL ANECDOTES of John Marshall, 
DRIFTED IN: A Story of a Storm-Bound Train, OSCAR KNOX. 
EXPLOITS OF AMERICAN BICYCLISTS, by BENJ. F. SPENCER. 
A RAW RECRUIT, and What Happened to Him, A. D. CHILDS. 
STORIES OF LETTER-CARRIERS, by T. W. STARK WEATHER. 
THE PERILS OF PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 
A BOY at the Battle of Fredericksburg, by THOS. 8. HOPKINS. 


THE ‘‘CRITTER BACK” REGIMENT, and 
Other Tales of Old Campaigns, by 


J. ESTEN COOK2. 


AMOS MURRAY. 


H. W. LUCY. 
JOSEPH HATTON, 


THE PRESCOTT 


CATTLE STANCHION. 


The superiority of this Stanchion over all other methods of fastening cattle, 
more particularly milch cows while in the barn, is beyond question. It is strong, 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and can be depended upon at all times to keep 
secure, clean and comfortable, any animal entrusted to its care. It is quickly and 
easily opened and adjusted to its proper position by opening, and automatically 
locked by closing. It provides for the cleanliness and comfort of the animal in the 
highest degree. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Corn Shellers, Vegetable Cutters, 


Meat and Sausage Cutters, also Stuffers. 
Ross’ Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters, Hay Cutters, 


ALL KINDS. 


BLANCHARD ASH SIFTER. Be sure and see it. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES, all kinds. 


Beautiful Flowers in Winter and Early Spring. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Flower Seeds. 
SENT FREE to all who apply, our Finely Dustrated Fall Balb Catalogue, containing lithograph of 


The BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 


We are now ready to receive orders for spring delivery. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We are New England Agents for 


Fine Ground Sea Shells, for Poultry, 


A new article, worthy of the Poultry Raiser’s attention. 
Food and Shell combined. 














The musele and shell are ground together, making 
Promotes health and increases the quantity of eggs. 
We are offering pure ground BEEF SCRAPS lower than can be obtained of any other house 
Buckwheat, Barley, Rejected Wheat, Screenings, Sunflower, Oyster Shells, Chicken 
Bone. Plain and Mixed BIRD SEED, both in bulk or package. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
Agricultural Tools, Seeds and Wooden Ware, 


71 Clinton, 8O and 82 So. Market Sts. 


HOLSTEING 


AT AUCTION! 


100 Ilead of Thoroughbreds, al 
sexes, of Choicest Breeding, thi p 
the Houghton Farm, C. W. Wok 
Warner, at 

FAIR GROUNDS, GREENFIELD, Mass 
NOVEMBER 24th and 25th, 

Address, for Catalogue 
F. L. HOUGHTON, 28 State St., Boston, 











3t45 


HOLSTEIN---FRIESIAN CATTLE! 


ALL AGES AND BOTH SEXES. 
BRED AND IMPORTED. 


Cows and Hefers bred to best Netherland 





HOoME- 


and Aaggie Bulls. 
The average Records of a Herd are 
the true test of its merit. 

The following Milk and Butter Records 
have all been made by 
our Herd: 

MILK RECORDS. 


Five Cows have averaged over 


animals now in 





in a year. 
— Ten Cows have averaged over /5,00/ s.in a year. 
Three Cows have averaged over 2, ‘ in a year 





MRS. E. M. AMES. 
BRAM STOKER. 

Lieut. SCHWATKA. 

J. L. HARBOUR. | 

Hon. S. S. COX. | 

“PROF. HOFFMAN.” | 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Please mention this Paper, 











movement of the new corn crop was unex- | selves instead of trusting their associations. The 
pected, September 22, I wired you to the | ee consider the church 
effect that when we come to get into the | “yest importance. 

merits of the ne ; h : Mr. Gladstone has also issued a manifesto on the 
. s 2e new crop that we should find | game subject, in which he declares that the tories 
that it was not the greatest crop on record; | have thrust the question forward as a_ political 
that it was good everywhere; that the yield | dodge. He repeats that the project belongs to the 
would be ample for the wants of the country, 


but that another crop of corn equal in volume aeees Ser Be octane. 


In conclusion he says 


have issued a manifesto denouncing mixed educa- 
tion, saying that it is impossible for Catholics to 
accept education when it is divorced from religion. 
Free education is tantamount to a state monopoly 
of education. Christianity will be imperilled un- 
less the state subsidizes religious and secular 
schools equally. The manifesto is considered to 
mean that Catholics should vote for the tory candi- 
dates in the coming general elections. 

A strike is impending among the coal miners in 
the midland counties, which will affect the labor of 
nearly 200,000 operatives. 

Several large iron works have been closed on ac- 
count of the depression in the iron business. 

The steamer Great Eastern was sold at auction 
last week for £26,000, 


brings me some reports from the regions | 
where the crop thirty days ago was thought 
to be extraordinarily large, that is now not 
turning out anything like as well as expected. 
This statement applies with particular force 
to Southeastern Kansas, Iowa, and many por- 
tions of Illinois. The real trouble with the 
corn crop this year is that we have not had a 
corn year; that owing to the general preva- 
lence of re-planting in the cold summer, corn 
has not matured evenly, and the consequence 
is that we have quite a large percentage of 
soft corn this season. Dealers in 1884 were 
able to buy corn without inspection or assort- France. 
ing, but this season corn which will be cribbed ! —. de Lesseps has applied to the French Govern- 
will have to be carefully assorted, otherwise | ment tor permission to issue new Panama Canal 
it will not keep and be merchantable in the | bonds, to the amount of 120,000,000 francs, to de- 
spring. I know these are unpleasant facts to | 'T*Y what he describes nO BESGRE Shpeneee St on 
_ - cess of the original estimate for the completion of 
state when the general impression has been | the Isthmus waterway. In his application M. de 
and is that we have such an enormous crop of | Lesseps states that, if the French Chamber of 
corn in quantity to handle. I prefer, how- | Deputies grants his present request, it will save 
ever, giving the facts, Seth yh EES 
The a apie wheat ertuation has been and money as den from the sale ot tickets for lot- 
continues quite an enigma. We have on the | tery drawings. M. de Lesseps is going toJPanama 
one hand a feeling that the crop has not turn- | in January to inaugurate the final period of work 
ed out in quantity or quality as expected. | on the Canal. é ; , 
On the other hand the great milling interest | The Monetary Conference is agreed on all points 
. os - * except those relating to the resumption of free sil- 
at Minneapolis is desirous of securing all they | yer coinage at the end of tive years, and the com- 
can of it at prices which farmers do not seem | pensation which France and Italy are to pay each 
to care to part with it. The new system this | other for silver passing between those countries. 
season of lending money to farmers on their Strikes in various trades are in progress through- 
wheat has worked very well to the farmers, as and are assuming alarming propor- 
but not so well to those who want to buy the The munic ipal authorities of Paris, in order to 
wheat. It is generally reported that on the | relieve workingmen’s distress, have decided to col- 
Ist of November the Minneapolis mills are to 
shut down, but as they are at present enjoy- | ''es- ! 
° : ’ , “. An attempt was made to assassinate M. de Frey- 
ing an extraordinary home trade for their | cinet, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in Paris, last 
flour in consequence of the inability of the 








lect $500,000 to be expended ona series of grand 
Thursday. Two pistol shots were tired at his car- 
winter wheat mills to supply the demand I do | riage, neither of which took effect, however. The 
not see how in the nature of things it is pos- | Would-be assassin was arrested. 

sible for the mills at present to shut down. 
The fall ploughing in the Northwest still pro- 
gresses, and threshing has not yet been fin- 


ished. Altogether we have more to be thank- 
ful for and less to complain of than usual. 


Germany. 

Berlin will be represented in the next Parliament 
by out-spoken Liberals, as hitherto. The elections 
passed off quietly. Returns from the Provinces 
are incomplete, but as far as is known no great 
changes have been made. It appears that the Con- 
servatives have failed to obtain the necessary in- 
crease in order to secure a majority in the diet. 

The Eastern Question. 

The prevailing opinion among European States- 
men, is that the Conterence of the Powers at Con- 
stantinople to decide upon the best mode of adjust- 





BEST MODE OF STORING ICE. 


If one will need ice next summer, he must 
prepare for it now. The first thing to be 
done is to gather a few wagon loads of saw- 
dust—about seven hundred bushels will be re- | ing the Balkan trouble willend in complete failure. 
quired for a house twelve feet square, and | The chances are that Turkey, unless driven by self- 
ten feet high, to give an ample supply. if see to fight the rebellious States, will remain 
: inactive. 
sawdust cannot be procured, dry swamp muck, Despatches from Constantinople state that Prime 
forest leaves, cut straw chaff, or chaff from | Minister Salisbury has instructed the English rep- 
the thrashing machine, are all very good sub- | resentative at the Conference to insist for England, 
sti(utes ; but an open air space is only about en = ee of - —— of oo aes 
Sp 2 ee P at; : é seo | Roumelia under Prince Alexander. 1e despatch- 
forty per cent as effective as any one of these es also state that the French delegate has er 
substances. A house twelve feet square will identical instructions from his government with 
hold a mass of ice ten feet square, which will 
give about five thousand pounds for each foot 


General Items. 

The rebels in Egypt are preparing to make an 
advance down the Nile, and threaten even Cairo it- 
self. A battalion of the Durham Regiment of In- 
fantry has been ordered up the Nile. 

British residents in Morocco have sent a petition 
to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prime Minister, 
stating that the English Government’s representa- 
tives in Morocco continue to disregard their inte- 
rests, and that they intend to ask the protection of 
a foreign power until their grievances are re- 
dressed. 

Bloody fighting is reported at Bakir, on the Cas- 
pian Sea, between Moslems and Russians. 


Business } Notices, 





those sent to the English delegate, on all the main 
points of the controversy, and that Russia has or- 
in height, yielding a sup ly of 100 pounds dered her delegate to oppose the Bulgarian union, 
daily, for about two months. One hundred and to insist upon the deposition of Prince Alexand- 
ary, nesigger! er. A despatch from Sofia says that neither the 
pounds of ice will cool one hundred pounds of | Bulgarians nor the Roumelians will submit toa 
water from one hundred and seventy-four de- | renewal of the old condition of affairs, whatever 
grees, down to thirty-two degrees, absorbing the Conference may decide, and there is sure to be 
one hundred and forty-two degrees of heat | ® fight. The Bulgarian forces have blockaded the 
. . 4 : frontier, and orders have been issued to shoot any 
from the water, in the slow process of lique- | one crossing from Servia into Bulgaria. The Ser- 
faction alone. ‘These figures will enable any | yian troops will retaliate in such an event, without 
person to calculate how much ice may be re- | awaiting special orders from the commanding offi- 
quired for any specified effect. Thus as one | °¢rs- 
hundred pounds of ice, absorbs fourteen 
thousand and two hundred units of heat, and 
we want to cool seven hundred and ten pounds 
of milk from sixty-five to forty-five degrees, 
we shall find that the ice wili just do it, be- 
cause seven hundred and ten pounds cooled 
twenty degrees, equals fourteen thousand and 
two hundred units. In the use of ice, it is 
therefore seen to be a great economy to cool 
the milk down to just as low a point as possi- 
ble, by means of cold well or spring water, 
before it is set in the ice water pool. Fora 
three hundred quart dairy, or for twenty-five 
cows, then, one hundred pounds of ice will 
be required daily, and for the season of eight 
months, when ice may be necessary, the ten 
feet square of the ice should be raised eight 
feet, which will allow for waste, which is usu- 
ally about forty or fifty per cent on the aver- 
age.— American Agriculturist. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Meets the wants of those who need a medi- 
cine to build them up, give an appetite, purify 
the blood, and oi] up the machinery of their 
bodies. No article takes hold of the system 
and hits the spot like Hood’sSarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the 
human body through the blood, giving to 
ali renewed life and evuergy. 81.00 a bot- 
tie; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. Made 


— The = World Abroad. ~ a — Co., — — ipaateiieds 
| Marriages and Deaths. 
ee = aE 


In Belmont, Oct. 21, by Rev. George P. Gilman, 
Roland H. Boutwell to Sarah A. Blake. 

In Chelsea, Oct. 28, by Rev. 8. W. Sample, Fred T. 
Atwood to Marion, daughter of Henry Leeds, Jr. 

In Lexington, Oct. 27, by Rev. Carlton A. Staples, 
Dudley Richards Whitney of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Grace Constance Mills of Lexington. 

In Quiney, Oct. 28, by Rev. D. M. Wilson, Frederick 
H. Smith to 8. Josephine Morton. 

In Scituate, Oct. 27, by Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr. 
Wilbur J. Hatch of Neponset to Olive R. Powell of 
East Marshfield. 

In Laconia, N. H., Oct. 18, by Rey. L. Malvern, Mr. 
ae E. Davis to Miss Emerett Tilton, both of San- 

roton. 





Tue tin deposits of New South Wales cover an 
area of 5,440,000 acres, according to the estimates of 
geologists, while new fields outside of this area are 
continually being reported. 














PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


The Marquis of Hartington has issued an elec- 
toral address in which he says that it is imperative 
that the union of Great Britain and Ireland be 
maintained at any price. He says, however, that 
he is prepared to support measures looking to the 
extension of loca) self government, and shall still 
vote with the liberal party. Lord Hartington fa- 
vors an inquiry into the subjects of taxation and 
education. He also says explicitly that he is pre- 

ared to grant local self government to Ireland. 
Hie would also decidedly o any measure look- 
ing to the disestablishment of the church. 

This latter question has become a leading one in 
the present canvass, and the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and of York have thought it necessary to 
issue an address, in which they say that the men 
chosen in the coming election will be likely to gov- 
e-n the empire for a number of years, and they ask 
the electors to their support to men trustful 
for character work, rather to men of many 





DIED. 
In Arlington, Oct. 26, Miss Sophronia, daughter of 


the late Jonathan Whittemore, 84 yrs. 
In Boston, Oct. 26, Margaret, wilew of Daniel Tay- 


lor, 83 yrs. 
In Cambridgeport, Oct. 28, Mrs. Laurinda, widow of 





from the fact that an unusual heavy and early 


: 





promises. They exhort electors to think for them- ' the late 8. F. Cheney of Athol, 79 yrs. 9 mos. 


question of the 


dim distant future, and that the public mind is not | 


| yre. 


4 “The subject is for others and not for me to deal 
to the present must be grown before we can | with.” 
accumulate a large surplus. Every day Cardinal Manning and 14 British Catholic bishops 








In Chestnut Hill, Oct. 28, Mrs. Maria Beale, wife of 
the late John M. Newhall, 81 yrs. 
In Kaston, Oct 21, Mrs. Amanda L 


WE HAVE IT! 





Williams, 838 

. | Agents and housekeepers send address with 

In Ipswich, Oct. 26, Mrs. Margaret S., widow of the | stamp, for descriptive catalogue of the most. wonder 

late Ephraim Kendall, 91 yrs. 10 mos. | ful time, labor and money saving household invention 
In Melrose, Oct. 30, Moses Warren Scott, 77 yrs. | of the day, for every day use in every household; re 
In Roxbury, Oct. 20, William K. Lewis, 78 yrs. | duces the woman’s work fully one-half. Agents can 
In Somerville, Oct. 29, Tiley Bond, 81 yrs. 10 mos. | easily make from $3.00 to 35.00 per day. Address at 
In Taunton, Oct Ebenezer C, Morey, 75 yrs. | once, H. C. ROWELL & CO., Rutland, Vt. 


In Taunton, Oct. 22, Mrs. Robert G. Girling, §1 | Mention N. E. FARMER. 4t43 
A few Special Salesmen. BEST 


| — 
WE WAN OUTFIT for framing pictures in the 


world and thousands of pictures to be framed in every 
town. Address H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 


itt4 
ANTED An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell our goods. 
Salary $75 per Month and expenses. Canvass 
ing Outtit and Particulars Free. STANDARD 
SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, MAss 2637 


in Boston by a lady of experience, 
SHOPPING good taste, etc., without charge. 
For circulars and references address Mrs. A. L. BAT 
TLES, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 13139 


To introduce them, we 
A Bic OFFER. will Give Away 1000 


yr 





In Winchester, Oct. 25, Mrs. Mary A., widow of the 
late Dr. Alonzo Chapin, 81 yrs. 

In lrovidence, Oct. 25, Charlotte Temple, widow of 
the late Dr. John A. Wadsworth, 73 yrs. 

Iu Nashua, N. H., Oct. 30, Mr. John M. Hunt, 88 


yrs. 
” In Warner, N. H., Oct 29, Hon. Levi Bartlett, 92 yrs. 
6 mos. 

In Andover, Nov. 1, Almon Clark, 77 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Milton, Nov. 2, Hon. James M. Robbins, 8¥ yrs 

In Hudson, Oct, 31, Adeline Bigelow, widow of the 
late Ebenezer Witt, 83 yrs. 9 mos. | 

In Winthrop, Nov. 2, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the 
late John Richardson, 84 yrs. 11 mos., formerly of 
Moultonboro’, N. H 

In Dorchester, Nov. 2, Samuel 1. Bent, 87 yrs. 

In Arlington, Nov. 2, Adolphus Davis, 76 yrs. 








Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P.O. and express office 
the National Co., 25 Dey 5t,, N.Y. 


Re Versons ordering articles advertised in 
our columus, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


at once. 


26034 








in his locality. Responsible house. References ex- 


Hew Advertisements, — GAY & CO., 12 Barclay St., N. ¥- 
APPLES---APPLES---APPLES! 


Consignments received for sale upon advantageous 
terms, by 
ItENRY THEAKSTONE, 
Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 
17t36 LIVERPOOL, England. 





to canvas for the sale of 
AGENTS WANTE our NURSERY STOCK, 
Unequaled facilities. One of the largest and old 
est established Nurseries in the States. For term: 
address W. & T. SMITH, GENEVA, N.Y 4t45 


$I REVOLVERS. $i 
AVE A FEW NICKEL PLATED, ° 
ks eS. in perfect order, but slightly Legal Hotices, 
soiled with handling, which I will sell for one dollar, — =e <e 
if taken at once. GEORGE W. WRIGHT, 

10464 No. 6328th Ave.. New York. Box 396. YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
- = SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN B 
MUNIER, late of Wakefield, in said County, de 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, CELIA N. MUNIER, the 
executrix of the will of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance the first und final account of her 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tues- 
day of December next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said executrix is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week 
inthe New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed 
at Boston, three weeks successively, the last publica 
tion to be two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this third day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. 

3t45 J. H. TYLER, Register. 














YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
§ rs. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all parties interested in any of the real estate of 
MARTHA BROWN, late of Stow, in said County, 
deceased, intestate, Greeting: Whereas, CHARLES 
Wute of Charlton, in the County of Worcester, and 
Eliza White of Framingham, in the County of Middle 
sex, has presented to said Court, a petition represent 
ing that they are interested in the real estate of said 
deceased, lying in this Commonwealth, that the same 
cannot be advantageously divided, and praying that 
partition thereof may be made and commissioners ap 
pointed to make sale and conveyance thereof, and dis- 
tribute and pay over the proceeds of the sale accord 
ing tolaw. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro 
bate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of No 
vember instant, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are ordered to serve this citation by 
delivering a copy thereof to each person interested 
who can be found within the Commonwealth, four 
teen days at least before said Court, and it any one 
cannot be so found. by also publishing the same in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed 
at Boston once in each week, for three weeks at least 
before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Eaquire, Judge of 

















HARV 


These are our harvest days, and the sales in 
each of our departments for October, 1885, will be 
memorable. 

Have you a Boy’s Suit or Overcoat to select? 
You will find in our stock the very thing you 
want. We had a thousand Men’s Winter Over- 
coats last week, bought in spring from Knowles & 
Leland, but they have disappeared so rapidly that 
sizes have begun to be broken; still, if you can be 
fitted, there are some notable bargains left. Our 
Overcoat business is certainly wonderful, consider- 
i > clemency of the weather, and the keen 
—_ me . 7 —— said Court, this second day of November, in the year 
competition in trade. eighteen hundred and eighty-five. ; 

Winter Under-Clothing, Lap Robes, Hats and 3t45 . H. TYLER, Register. 
Caps, are moving in large quantities. In Hats, YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
perhaps, we offer the rery best trades—selling for SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
ao & li : m fi To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the es- 
$2.50 the same Hat which is retailed up-town for | 1 of DANIEL R. UPTON, late of Wilmington, in 
$3.50. 

But the busiest place of all is our Custom De- 


said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, Cako- 

LINE Upton, Administratrix of the estate of said de- 

aoc ceased, has presented to said Court her petition for 
partment, where Suits and Overcoats are made to 
order only. The prices are our own—no one can 
offer the same quality of goods at the figures we 


license to sell the whole of te real estate of said de- 
ceased for the payment of debts and charges of ad 
name, and everybody knows what our prices are. 
If bulk of sales indicates revival of business, 


ministration, and for other reasons set forth in said 
then business is alive all over. 


petition; You are hereby cited to 7 at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Lowell, in said County, on the 
third Tuesday of November next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
When you come to Boston, remember that all 
the Cabs and Herdics in the city are free to our 
patrons. Our elegant new Hansom Cabs have at- 
tracted great attention, and won deserved praise— 


the same; and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same, once a week, three 
they are at the service of the public. Our tele- 
phone number is 935. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication 
32 TO 44 NORTH ST. 


to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this twenty-third day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

8t43 J.H. TYLER, Register. 








YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of DANIEL 
R. UPTON, late of Wilmington, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, CAROLINE UPTon, the 
4t administratrix of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the = — of = —“_— 

tration upon the estate of sai eceased; You are 

Bor SOc, chub wosmsd hereby clted to appear at a Probate Court, to be 


CN jut a a te holden at Lowell, in said County, on the third Tues- 
The new {ere’for Autographor | day of November next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
ARDS. GoLp2Z name. | noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
NGE FLORALS, most you eversaw, | should not be allowed. And said administratrix is 
name on, 10 cts. i new Gol — ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
10-cts. 25 plain Gilt .10cts. 10 
me ares am 
HO 





C w he New ENGLAND FAR) - 
Silk rs) Fem once a week in the } E LA FARMER, & news 


Sen c. oqente <mm 

sample . RIDEN, Conn. aper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 

19teop4s w-OARD WOEES, =, ast publication to be two days, at least, before said 
op 


Court. 
ON 30 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
Hot fn 
GLESTON> 





of said Court, this twenty-third day of October, 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. 3t44 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
ter, ada To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
inthecup | interested in the estate of LOVUHAMAH HUNT, 
e intes- late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Francis C. 
STEARNS, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, on 
the second Tuesday of November next, at nine o’clock 


AYS: TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


a Pad different Ly all 









as reo 
reasane the er- 


in 
does with the finger. Witt lig 
nia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and enone. Sent by mail, Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ll. 





45 
Principal and Interest Absolutely Secured. 
% First Lien on Real Estate. Address MIN- 
NEAPOLIS LOAN AND SECURITY 
CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MUNN. 13t# 


i Oa 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand. 





give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 





before said Court. 














ie THE THING FOR HARD TIMES. 
. 


‘ SALARYS75_ | 
ManWanted ® sie | 


before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 


recalled the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
ston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 


We know of about 30 cows that have made yearly records exceeding 16,000 Ibs, and 


| 14 of them are now in our Herd, and have averaged over 17,500 Ibs. 


Twenty-five have averaged over 16,000 Ibs. in a year. Sixty-three, the entire number in the herd that 
have made yearly records, including fourteen 3-year-olds and twenty-one 2-year-olds, have averaged 12,785 lbs. 
5 ozs. in a year. 

BUTTER RECORDS. 


Five Cows have averaged 20 Ibs. 2 ozs. in a week. Nine Cows have averaged 19 Ibs oz. in a week Fif 





teen Cows have averaged 17 Ibs. 6 ozs. in a week. Six 3-year-olds have averaged 14 lbs. 3 in a week 
| Eleven 3-year-olds (the entire number tested) have averaged 13 Ibs. 2 ozs. in a week. Six 2-year-olds have 
| averaged 12 Ibs. 1} ozs. in a week. Fifteen 2-year olds (entire number tested) have averag ) 83-10 oz 
in a week rhe entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (two b g but 3 year ld) ha 
averaged 174 lbs. in a week. This is the Herd from which to get foundation stock. Prices low for qualiry of 


Stock. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥. . eopsz 


BUY YOUR 


CARPETS 
DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 





We are offering a large assortment of CARPETS 
at the following low prices: 


WILTONS, - - $1.50 TAPESTRIES, - - 785c. 
VELVETS, - - $1.25 EX-SUPERS, - - 60c. 
BRUSSELS, - - $1.00 ENGLISH SHEET OILS,$1.00 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


929 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 


5t37-2teop43 





WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex 
hibition of Kailroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Me dals from 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N Es 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. It has 
been tested 18 years; over 20,000in use. Its almost perfect me chanism 
renders it thoroughly efficient. Automatic, stormproof, and noise less. 
It has no Friction Balls or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 
shorten its life. Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 
longest stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
not at work. It needs no friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is no 
“clap trap” attuir, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 
anak as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 
materials are kept constantly on hand. 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geare d Windmills for 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. #g-For Circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


“FREE 


Through the failure of a large foreign manufacturer of fine clarlonets, there has come into our hands 10,000 & Key Clarionets, 
which we propose to Give Away to increase the circulation of our magazine in the f wing manner. Send 25 cents for 8 monthe 
| Subscription to FARM & ot SENC our re illustrated paper for the fireside, and we will send you this fine instru 
mentin a nice case, FREE AND PREPAID, IthasS Brass Keys, and the barre! is brass bound, ebonized and 
| polished, The tone of the instrument is perfect, and any one can play it after a little practice. This isa GREAT OFFER, and 
} you should order at once before the 10,000 are gone. ADDRESS, FARM & HOUSEHOLD, Hartford, Conn, 


HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 




















Mason 4 Hamlin 








Machines for THRESHING and CLEAN- ORGANS: PIANOS: 
ING GRAIN; also Machines for SAWING Highest Hon 
WOOD with Circular and ors at all Great 

Cross-Cut Drag Saws. r 


New mode of 





Acknowledged {J 
by all to be 2. 


THE 


® 
5 
r 





Rented. Cata purity of tone 
logues free. and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





3 en ae m 
47° EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY & QUALITY of Work. 
FREE. Address A. W. GRAY'S SONS 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont. 


13t33 


l3teop4! 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. ¢ 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 

Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON =TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO. 


NEAR THE JUNCTION, 43 So, Market St., Bostom, Mass, 


THURSDAY, Nov. 12th, 1885, | —“?" — 
At 9 O'CLOCK, A. M., SHARP, “eS A . 


Will be sold all the Personal Property of the late 
0. A. HILLMAN, consisting of] 


Household Furniture, 


Chairs, Chamber Sets, Crockery and Glass Ware, 
Beds and Bedding; One Family Carriage, Open 
Buggy, Express Wagon, Pair Double Harnesses, Side 
Saddle, Saddle, Farming Implements, Hay Cutter, 
Pruning Shears, Seed Sower, Hay Wagon, Horse 
Cart, 2-Horse Cart, Wheelbarrow, Plows, Horse Hoe, 
Horse Corn Planter, Horse Rake, Tedder, LaDow 
Harrow, 2 Pungs, Mowing Machine, Carpenter Tools, 
lot Drain Tile, 150 bushels Potatoes, lot of Apples, 
large quantity of Roots, Rutabagas, Sugar Beets, 
Mangolds, Carrots, all the corn raised on 44 acres, 10 
bushels Rye, 40 tons English Hay, lot Meadow Hay, 4t42 
Corn Fodder, Rye Straw. 


FOURTEEN SUPERIOR COWS, 


(part new milch and part coming in during the win 
ter,) 3 very extra vearling heifers, 1 thoroughbred 
Ayrshire bull two years old. Two DRAFT HORSES, 
3 Poland China and Essex sows, with 18 pigs 5 weeks 
old, 6 ducks, ete. The stock will be sold in the after- 
noon. 
. B. By permission of the Court, the Real Estate 
will be sold at auction in a few weeks. 
TERMS OF SALE—Twenty-five Dollars and under, 


New Style Chromo Hidden N ame Cars, 100, Game 
Authors, 10e. Acme Card Factory ,Clinwoville,Ct. 


13teop39 


Real Estate---Stock. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE 














Oor— 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


AT AUCTION 
IN SOUTH MARLBORO, 


“Hh 80 Uv PITMD V 


Takes the lead, does not corrode like tin or iron, nor 
decay like shingles or tar compositions, easy to 
stron and durable at half the cost of tin, Is 8 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER at Half the 
Cost. CARPETS and RUGS of same, double 
the wear of oil cloths. Catalogues and samples sree 
W. H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 








HE e URN SHED Mill, Farm Families 
F | « and single hands a spe 
cialty. With our contracts and the depressed times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try ane 
ove. CHAKLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Mass. 52040 











THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washing. 
r TEN S ton, D.C. No pay asked for pa- 
Write 


tent until obtained. for 


casu. All over Twenty-five Dollars, Satisfactory Inventors Guide. aol 
Endorsed notes, payable in 60 days, with interest, at 3 io on re ceive 
People’s National ank, Marlboro, Mass. , am nt ax ey tent pen and saetins 
S & Ost. destienae. free, a costly box of goods, which will 

- ® * am a all, of either sex, to more money 
W. L. WEEKS, Executor. s right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. Tru & Co., Augusta, Me. ly44v7 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Stonington Line 
FOR NEW YORK, “°Wesi."* 

5 


FIRST-CLASS $3.00. 


Marlboro, Oct. 24, 1885. 2t44 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. | 


GAIN, AS IN THE PAST SEVEN 
years, 1 would call the attention of progressive 
farmers to my herd of improved Poland China Swine, 
claiming to have not only the largest, but the purest 
and best herd of swine in New England. Every ani- 
mal sent out warranted to be pure bred and to arrive 
safe if sent by express. Look at some of my prices. 
A ge of pigs, four to six weeks old, not akin, $10. A 
air of pigs, two to three months old, that will do to 
reed in January, for $15. The last offer will be open 
for only thirty days. Send for prices and circulars. 
4t4: 8. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE. 
N NORWOOD, MASS,, ON NEPONSET 
St., about 2 miles trom the village and 14 miles from 
Canton Junction station, consisting of 90 acres, divided 











LIMITED TICKETS. 


Boston to New York. 
SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREER. 

3 y- train leaves Boston & Providence 
R. R. Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6.30 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. ko and New 
York 6 A. M. next morning. 








Stock safely shipped anywhere. Houghton Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, cate into wood land, pasture, tillage land and meadow. Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) of said Court, this sixteenth day of October, in the | The buildings consist of house, barn and sheds, in | corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 

year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. good order. Apply to E. P. TALBOT, Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

S4tf 3t43¥ J. H. TY. Register. 71307 Norwood, Mass, A. A, FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 13t41 
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